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position of the atoms accounted for all varie-
ties of substance and form. In ethics Demo-
critus held that the end of life is a calm, un-
ruffled cheerfulness. Hence, perhaps, he was
known as the "laughing philosopher.' Con-
sult Zelier's Prcc-Socratic Schools and J. Bur-
net's Early Greek Philosophy.

De Moivre, Abrahajtn (1667-1754) >
French mathematician. In his chief work,
Miscellanea Analytica (1730), he set forth
the theorem known by his name. He also
wrote The Doctrine of Chances (1718; 3d ed.

1756).

Demonetization, a term applied to the
official withdrawal of a coin from circulation,
and also to the abandonment of a metal as a
standard of value. The term demonetization
is often used to describe the closing of the
mints to the free coinage of a metal.

Demonology is that branch of the science
of religion which deals with the existence and
nature of a supposed realm of spirits possess-
ing powers for evil over men.

The first stage in the development of the
idea of demons or spirits of evil is that known
as animism, which is exemplified among ne-
groes and others, and which gives birth to
the magician and the witch-doctor. The de-
mons are not worshipped; they are feared and
hated and various means are resorted to, in
order to avert their malevolence. In a fur-
ther stage of development a process of differ-
entiation sets in, the result of which is that
there appear a small number of outstanding
spirits, each with a distinct individuality.
Among the most familiar of the great arch-
demons may be mentioned the Seven Spirits
of Evil in Assyrian mythology. In classical
legend the endless tales of struggle, such as
those of Zeus with Typhon, are typical of
this stage.

At a still later stage the demon begins to
assume the features of the devil; he appears
as not merely physical but as moral evil. The
completion of the process is monotheism
coupled with monodemonism; the best ex-
amples being found in Judaism and Chris-
tianity, which set up Jahveh or God and
Satan in almighty antagonism.

A special character was given to Christian
demonology from the fact that Christian
teachers insisted on the idea that the gods of
their neighbors were demons who had usurped
the place of the true God. Towards the close
of the middle ages the demons all became
devils. The marvellous tales of witches' Sab-
baths, of men, women, and children possessed
wholly or in part by the emissaries of Satan,

help to show up the serious side of this pic-
ture. It has, however, its lighter, even gro-
tesque elements, absorbed from pagan re-
ligions, and including stories which depict
Satan as a stupid character, and recount many
jokes at his expense, stories which speak of
him as lame, cloven-footed, possessc ^ of
horns and a tail; and folklore stories in wn^h
his followers appear more for amusement anu
human interest than for terror.
Consult Moncure Conway's Demonology
and Devil-lore; Cams' History of the Devil;
Frazer's Golden Bough; Alexander's De-
moniac Possession; and Tylor's Primitive Cul-
ture.
De Morgan, Augustus (1806-71), Eng-
lish mathematician, wrote in favor of deci-
mal coinage, and also on points connected
with the profession of actuary. His chief
works were, Elements of Algebra (1835);
Trigonometry (1837); Essay on Probabilities
(1838); Formal Logic (1847); Book of Al-
manacs (1851); and A Budget of Paradoxes
(1872).
De Morgan, William Frenct (1839-
1917), English novelist, started life as a
painter, but gave up painting to make designs
for stained glass. Then he devoted himself
to ceramics until he was sixty-five. His first
novel, Joseph Vance, 1906, met with ex-
traordinary success. This was followed by
Alice-for-Short (1907); Somehow Good
(1908); It Never Can Happen Again (1909);
An Affair of Dishonor (1910) ; an historical
romance quite unlike his other works; A
Likely Story (1912); When Ghost Meets
Ghost (1914); The Old Man's Youthf pub-
lished posthumously. De Morgan excels in
naturalness of dialogue, and his writing has
subtlety and delicacy well fused with robust-
ness.
Demosthenes, Athenian orator and states-
man, was born in or about 384 B.C. He stud-
ied rhetoric, struggling to overcome defects
of speech and manner by practising before
a mirror and by speaking with pebbles in Ms
mouth. He also strengthened his voice by
reciting on the seashore, and perfected his
style by a prolonged study of the historian
Thucydides. In 351 he began his denuncia-
tion of the aggressive policy of Philip of
Macedon in a series of Philippics.
In 330 came Demosthenes7 chief triumph
as an orator, and perhaps also as a states-
man in the eyes of his countrymen. Ctesi-
phon had proposed that his services to the
state should be rewarded by the presentation
of a golden crown, /Eschines prosecuted